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_ ORIGINAL POETRY. . 


THE AUTUMN NIGHT GALE. 


Written among the western mountains of Massachuse!'s. 


Wuirver wend’st thou, mystic power, 
At this lone and fearful hour? 
Know’st thou not the moon is sleeping 
And the stars no watch are keeping ? 
Midnight clouds have veiled the sky 
From the ken of mortal eye, 

And no meteor's transient ray 
Flashes on thy darkling way. 

E’en the glow-worm’s tiny gleam 
And the fire-fly’s fitful beam, 

(Lamps that wont at summer's hou 
To light the fairies’ evening bower, ) 
Dimm’d by autumn’s wasting blig!.! 
Gild not now the gloom of night. 
Lo, the mastiff’s howl is still, 

Mute the lonely whip-poor-will, 
Hushed the song of pensive mai! 
Hushed her lover’s serenade ; 
Nought but wild wolf’ s wilder yell 
Echoing through yon caverned del! 
And the owlet’s startling scream, 
Perched above its gloomy stream 
Blent in dread discordancy, 

Power of darkness, welcome thee ! 
Com’st thou from the sounding shor 
Of the ice-cliffed Labrador ; 

Where the zephyr-breathing spring 
Never rests her rosy wing, 

But like passing bird sweeps by 

Ere her Sos uties catch the eye ! 

Or in chainless flight sublime 

Hast thou winged the polar clim« 
Mark’d the giant winter's form 
Mantled in his robes of storm, 
Decked with frost-gemmed corena! 
Frowning in his meteor hall, 

Where no season dare intrude 

On his awful solitude ? 


Lo, on yonder beetling steep 
hou hast broke the eagle’ 8 slee} 
Shook him from his whistling pere! 
On the lightning-scathed birch, 

Forth amid the glooms of night, 
Screaming in his wildered therht 
Far in mountain glen to rest 

Vill the sunbeam gild its crest 
Hush! I hear thy fearful tone 
In the rocking cedar’s moan, 
While the pine tree’s funeral sig! 
Deepens as thou passest by. 
Whither, spirit ot the gloom, 
Shapest thou thy raven plume 
Rending with terrific power, 
«louds that o’er the welkin lowe: 
And like glorious conqueror, 
Urging them thy frown before ? 
Chou art gone—high speed to the 
Over mountain, lake, and lea ! 
Cione, yet still the echo brings 
Catches of thy rushing wings : 
Where on yonder frowning peak 
Fitful is the night-bird’s shriek 
Where around the hidden lake, 
Heaving billows wilder break, 
Where tn autumin’s woodland hai 
Leafy honours fastest fall, 

And the groaning forests bow— 
Viewless spirit, there art theu ! 
Fare thee well, thou wandering one 
Seek the bright climes of the sun 
Where no winter chills the air 
And the skies are ever fair, 

And the streams are ever flowing 
And the rose is ever Mowing, 
And her favourite nightingak 
Never flies his native vale ; 
Where the bird of paradise 
tileams in iris-stolen dyes, 

While the maids of softest ey: 
Drink the galesof Araby. 

Phere mid nature’s deathless bloom: 
Spirit, fold thy jaded plumes ; 
Hush thy stormy voice of pride 
Lay thy “wizzard harp aside, 

And on some fair lakelet’e breast 


Rock thine airy form to rest, Phovr 


TO BELINDA. 
| *Oh, those eyes !—but that right eye in particular !"'"—Billy Lackaday 
Those auburn tresses sweetly play 

| Around that pearly neck so fair, 

| And sweetly does that brow display 

i] The clustering ringlets slumbering there 

} Not sea-born Venus, famed of old, 

With streaming locks, like threads of gold, 
Sparkling with ocean’s liquid brightness 

Could boast of graces so divine, 

As those bewitching locks of thine, 

1; Which shade thy forehead’s sunny whitene- 


The softest shade of Tyrian dye 
Can never with that cheek compare 
Nor will the bright carnation vie 
In colour, with thy lip, my fair. 
What though Cashmere’s delightful val 
With balmy odour freights the gale 
Atevery fragrant feast of roses, 
Its charms are here—why farther "sock 
Its tints are blooming on thy cheek 
Its fragrance on thy lip reposes 
That lip, so like the bow of love, 
i! In graceful curvature and hue ! 
And there's a dimple just above, 
A quiver for his arrows too. 
| That sacred shrine of nameless charn 
That faultless shape, those graceful arm 
That peerless va ac of motion, 
With rt cw beauties of the mind, 
| All, all in one dear form combined, 
May well inspire this heart's devotion 


But oh, that eve, that beaming eye, 
i! Mild as the softest star of even, 
Clear as the azure of the sky, 
Bright as the vesper lamp of heaven 
! Whence was that orb of beauty stole 
Whose matchless lustre, in my soul 
Has lit a flame no power can smother 
Which ? asked the fair—“ I'm clear of theii— 
These sixteen years P've owned the left, 
| ‘ And pa paid Scudder for the other.” Revsen. 





POPULAR MORAL TALES. 


THE SENSITIVE MAN. 


Aytuoxy Dumps, the father of my hero, (the sub- | 


ject matter of a story being always called the hero, 


) 


however little heroic he may personally have been) 


married Dora Coffin on St. Swithin’s-day, in the first | 
calls and re-calls disturbed him. He never in his life, 


| year of the last reign. 

Their child Simon was registered in the parish book 
with the first syllable spelt *s-1-c-n ;’—-the infant 
Dumps was registered Sighmon. 
| Sighmon sighed away his infancy like other babes, 
and when he grew to be a hobedy-hoy, there was a 

seriousness in his visage, and » much-ado-about-no- 
| thing-ness in hiseye, which were proclaimed by good- 
natured people to be indications of deep thought and 
profundity ; while others, less “ flattering sweet,” 
declared they indicated nought but want of compre 
| hension, and the dullness of stupidity. 
As he grew older he grew graver; sad was his 
| look, sombre the tone of his voice, and half an hour's 
j conversation with him wasa very serious affair indeed. 


surying-ground-buildings, Paddington-road, was) “ 


| the scene of’ his infant sports. His father earned his 

livelyhood, by letting himself out as a mute, or :nourn- 

er,to a furnisher of funerals. “ Mute” and “ volun- 
lary woe” were his stock in trade. 

Often did Mrs. Dumps ink the seams of his panta- | 

| loons, and darken his elbows with a blacking brush, 


ere he sallied forth to follow borrowed plumes; and) 
when he returned from his public performance (ofi ; 


| rehearsed,) Master Sighmon did innocently crumpk: 
his crapes, and sport with his weepers. 

| His melancholy outgoings at length were rewarded 
| by some pecuniary incomings. The demise of others 
“Secure? a living for him, and after a few unusually 


|| propitious sickly seasons, he grimly smiled as he count 


ed his gains; the mourner exulted, and, in praise o| 
his profession, the mute became eloquent. 

Another event occurred: after burying so many 
people professionally, he at length buried Mrs. Dumps; 
that, of course, was by no means a matter of business 
I have before remarked that she was descended from 
the Coffins ; she was now gathered to her ancestors. 

Dumps had long been proud of gentility of appear- 
ance, a suit of black had been his working day cos- 
tume, nothing therefore could be more easy than for 
Dumps to turn gentleman. He did so; took a villa 
at Gravesend, chose for his own sitting-room a cham 
ber that looked against a dead wall,and whilst he was 
lying in state upon the squabs of his sofa, he thought 
seriously of the education of his son, and resolved 
that he should be instantly taught the dead languages. 

Sighmon Dumps was decidedly a young man of « 
serious turn of mind. The metropolis had few at 
tractions fur him; he loved to linger near the monu- 
ment; and if ever he thought of a continental ex 
cursion, the catacombs and Pére la Chaise were hi: 
attractions. 

His father died—his old employer furnished hir 
with a funeral ; the mute was silenced, and the mourn 
er was mourned. 

Sighmon Dumps became more serious than ever ; 
he had a decided nervous malady, an abhorrence ot 
society, and a sensitive shrinking when he felt that 


any body was looking at him. He had heard of th: 
| invisible girl; he would have given worlds to have 
| been an invisible young gentleman, and to have glided 


in and out of rooms, unheeded and unseen, like a draf? 
through a key-hole. This, however, was not to be 
his lot: hke a man cursed with creaking shoes, step- 
ping lightly and tiptoeing availed not—a creak always 
betrayed him when he was most anxious to creep into 
a corner. 

At his father’s death he found himself possessed of 
a competency and a villa; but he was unhappy, he 
was known in the neighbourhood, people called on 
him, and he was expected to call on them, and these 


could abide looking any one straight in the face; e 
pair of human eyes meeting his own was actually 
painful to him. It was not to be endured. He sold 
his villa, and determined to go to some place where, 
being a total stranger, he might pass unnoticed and 
unknown, attracting no attention, no remarks. 

He went to Cheltenham and consulted a friend 
about his nerves; vas recommended a course of the 
waters, and horse exercise. 

The son of the weeper very naturally thought he 
had already too much of water; he, however, hired a 
nag, took a small suburban lodging, and as nobody 
spoke to him, nor seemed to care about him, he grew 
better, and felt sedately happy. This blest seclusion 
the world forgetting, by the world forgot,” was noi, 
the predestinated fate of Sighmon : odd circumstances 
always brought him into notice. The horse he had 
hired was a piebald, a sweet, quict animal, warranted 
a safe support for a timid invalid. On this piebald 
did Dumps jog through the green lanes in brown studies. 

One aay as he passed a cottage, a face peered at 
hin through an open window ; he heard an exclama 
tion of delight, the door opened, and an elderly female 
ran after him, entreating him to stop; much against 


| his will he complied. 


‘ "T'was heaven sent vou, sir,” said his pursuer, ov’ 
‘of breath; “ give me, for te love of mercy, the eure 
for the rheumati 
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NS ES saci Sr aE? 
“ The what ?” said Dumps. with him; he grumbled, but submitted, and the gen- || Every eye turned towards Dumps, every voice wac 


“ The rheumatiz, sir. I've the pains and the aches), tleman was announced. uplifted against him; the man who could not endure 
in my back and my bones—give me the dose that will | “ My name, sir, is Opie,” said the stranger; “I | the scrutiny of one pair of eyes, now beheld a house 
cure me.” | am quite delighted tosce you here. You intend gra-|/full of them glaring at him with angry indignation 

In vain Dumps declared his ignorance of the vir- | titying the good people of Tewkesbury of course?” | His head became confused, he had a slight conscious- 
tues of “ medicinal gums." The more he protested ‘ Gratifying! what can you mean?” ness of being elbowed through the lobby, of a riot ii. 





the more the old woman sued; when, to his horror,|) “ If your name is announced, there'll not be a box||the crowded street, and of being protected by the 


a reinforcement joined her from the cottage, and to be had.” civil authoritics against the uncivil attacks of the po- 


i ” 
men, women, and children, implored him to cure the “ | always look after my own boxes,I cantell you,” |pulace. He was conveyed to bed, and awoke the 


good dawe's malady. Atlength, watching a favour-| replied Dumps. |next morning with a very considerable accession o* 


able opportunity, he insinuated his heel into the side | * By all means, vou will come out here of course ?’ |nervous malady. 
of the piebald and trotted off, while entreaties min-| “* Come out! tobe sure, I shan't stay within doors} He soon heard that the whole town vowed ven 


gled with words of anger were borne to himonthe wind. | always.” |geance against his infamous and unprincipled impos 





He determined to avoid that green lane in future,|| ‘“ What do you mean to come out in?” ture, who had so impudently played off a practical joke 
and rode out the next day in an opposite direction.) ‘“ Why, what I've got on willdo very well.” jon the public, and at dead of night did escape fron 


As he trotted through a village, a girl ran after him,| “ Oh, that’s so like you,” said Opie, shaking his |the town of Tewkesbury, in a return morning coach. 
shouting fora cure for the hooping-cough; a dame, /Sides with laughter. * You really are inimitable !— Our persecuted hero next occupied private apart 
with a low courtesy, solicited for a remedy for the What character do you select here?” jments ata boarding-house at Malvern. Privacy was 


(oothache ; and an old man asked him what was good) “ Character!” said Dumps; “ the stranger.” refreshing ; but, alas! its duration was doomed to be 
for the palsy. ‘These unforeseen, these unaccounta-) “ The Stranger! You ?” short. A young officer who had witnessed the embar 
| « Fes, I.” |rassment of “the stranger” at Tewkesbury, recog 


ble attacks, were fearful annoyances to so retiring a ] 
personage as Dumps. Day after day, go where he | 
would, the same things happened. He was solicited || ger?” said Opie. 


to cure “ all the ills that flesh is heir to.” He was “ Why, yes to be sure—I'm but just come.” 


nised the sufferer at Malvern, and knowing his ner 
vous antipathy to being noticed, he wickedly resolved 
to make him the lion of the place. 


* And you really mean to come out as the Stran- | 


{ 


not aware (any more than the reader very possibly | ‘ Then I shall put your name in large letters imme- | He dined at the public table, spoke of the gentle 
may be) that in some parts of England the country | diately; we will open this evening, and as to terms, man who occupied the private apartments, wondered 

F ies . ° . 2 . | . 
people have an idea that a quack doctor rides a pie- | you shall have half the receipts of the house. ‘that no one appeared to be aware who he was, and 


bald horse: why, I cannot explain, but so it is, and } Off ran Mr. Opie, who was no less a personage | then in confidence informed the assembled party tha’ 
that poor Dumps felt to his cost—life became a bur- | than the manager of the theatre, leaving Dumps fully |the recluse was the celebrated author of the * Plea 
then to him; he was a marked man; he, whose only || persuaded that he had been closeted with a lunatic. _ sures of Memory,” now engaged in illustrating “ his 
wish was to pass unnoticed, unheard, unseen ; he,| Shortly afterwards he saw a man very busy pasting | [taly.” 
who, of all the creeping things on the earth, pitied } bills against a wall opposite his window, and so large | Dumps again found himself an object of universa 
the glow worm the most, because its spark attracted | were the letters, that he easily deciphered “ the cele- Curiosity ; every body became officiously attentive t 
observation. He gave up his lodgings and his pie- brated Mr. Liston in tragedy. ‘This evening the /him; he was waylaid in his walks, and intentional!) 
bald, and went “ in his angry mood to Tewkesbury.” | Stranger; the part of the Stranger by Mr. Liston.” intruded upon by accident in his private apartments, 
I ought ere this to have described my hero. He! Dumps had never seen the inimitable Liston ; in- ‘a travelling artist requested to be permitted to tak: 
was rather embonpoint. We wore a wig, and carried deed, comedy was quite out of his way. But now | his portrait for the exhibition; a lady requested him te 
in his countenance an expression indicative of the se- | that the star was to shine forth in tragedy, the an- | peruse her manuscript romance and to give his unb: 
riousness of his turn of mind. | nouncement was congenial to the serious turn of his ‘assed opinion; and the master of the boarding-hous: 
He alighted from the coach at the principal inn at || mind, and he resolved to go. ! waited upon him, by desire of his guests, to regues' 
Tewkesbury; the landlady met him in the hall, started | He ate an early dinner, went by times to the thea- that he would honour the public table with his con: 
‘tre, and established himself in a snug corner of the pany. Several ladies solicited his autograph for the: 


smiled, and escorted him into a recom with much civi- \ 
lity. He took her aside, and briefly explained that) stage-box. The house filled, the hour of commence- albums, and several gentlemen called a meeting © 


retirement, quict, and a back room to himself, were ment arrived, the fiddlers paused and looked at the the inhabitants, and resolved to give him a public dix 
the accommodations he sought. “curtain, but hearing no signal, they fiddled another |ner; a craniologist requested permission to take : 
“ T understand you, sir,” replied that landlady, with) strain. ‘The audience became impatient ; they hissed, | cast of his head, and as a climax to his misery, whe: 
a knowing wink—* a little quict will be agreeable by |! they hooted, and they called for the manager; ano- |he was sitting in his bec-chamber, thinking himuse! 
way of change; I lope you'll find every thing hereto) ther pause, another yell of disapprobation, and the | at least secure for the present, the door being boltes 
your liking.” She then curtsied and withdrew. | manager appeared, and walked, hat in hand, to the |he looked towards the Malvern hills, which rise ab 
“ Frank,” said the hostess to the head waiter,||front of the stage. ‘To Dump’s great surprise, it was | ruptly immediately at the back of the boarding-house 
‘who do you think we've got here in the blue par. | the very man who visited him in the morning. Mr. \and there he discovered a party of ladies eager!) 
lour? You'll never guess! I knew him the minute I 1 Opie cleared his throat, bowed repeatedly, moved his | gazing at him with long telescopes through the oper 
clapped eyes on him, dressed just as I saw him at the | lips, but was inaudible amid the shouts of * hear, | windows. 
Haymarket theatre, the only night I ever was at a! hear.” At length silence was obtained, and he spoke) He left Malvern the next morning, and went t 
London stage play. The gray coat, and the striped as follows: a secluded village on the Welch coast, not far fro: 
trowsers, and the Hessian boots over them, and the | “ Ladies and gentlemen—I appear before you to Swansea. 
straw hat out of all shape, andthe ginghain umbrella.” |}entreat your kind and considerate forbearance: J Ja- The events of the last few weeks had rendere: 
“ Who is le, ma’am ?” said Frank. | ment as much, nay more than you, the absence of Mr. poor Sighmon Dumps more sensitively nervous tha: 
“ Why, the great comedy actor, Mr. Liston,” re-| Liston, but, in the anguish of the moment, one thought ever. His seclusion became perpetual, his bline 
plied the landlady, “ come down for a holiday ; he/|supports me, the consciousness of having done my always down, and he took his solitary walks in th 
wants to be quiet, so we must not blab, or the whole |duty. (.4pplause.) I had an interview with your de- dusk of the evening. He had been told that sea 
town will be after him.” | servedly favourite performer this morning, and every sickness was sometimes beneficial in cases resemblin: 
This brief dialogue will account for much disquie- i necessary arrangement was made between us. I have his own; he therefure bargained with some boatme: 
tude which subsequently befell our ill-fated Dumps. | sent to his hotel, and he is not to be found. (Disappro- who engaged to take him out into the channel}, on 
People met him, he could not imagine why, with a ' bation.) I have been informed that he dined early, and little experimental medicinal trip. At a very ear): 
left the house, saying that he was going to the thea- hour in the morning he went down to the beach, anu 
tre; what accident can have prevented his arrival I |prepared to embark. He had observed two persor~ 
ad 'who appeared to be watching him, he felt certain the: 


broad grin on their features. As they passed they 
whispered to each other, and the words * inieaitable,”| 
* clever creature,” “ irresistibly comic,” evidently | am utterly auable to 
applied to himself, reached his ears. \ Mr. Opie now happened to glance towards the! were dogging lim, and just as they were stepping 
Dumps looked more serious than ever; but the || stage-box ; surprise! doubt! anger! certainty! were’ into the boat they seized him, saying, “ Sir, we know 
greater his gravity, the more the people smiled, and | the alternate expressions of his pale face and widely “you to be the great defaulter who has been so lon. 
one young lady actually laughed in his face as she opened eyes; and at length pointing to Dumps he concealed on this coast ; we know you are trying | 
said aloud, “ Oh that mock heraic tragedy-look is so} exclamed— ‘escape to America; but you must come with us.” 








like him.” | * Ladies and gentlemen—It is my painfil duty to| Sighmon’s heart was broken. Ile felt it would b 
Sighmon sighed for the seclusion of number three, | inform you that Mr. Liston is now before you; there) useless to endeavour to explain or to expostulate; |i: 
Burying-ground buildings, Paddington-road. jhe sits at the back of the stage-box, and I trust T may | spoke not, but was passively lurried to a carriage :: 


One morning his landlady ammounced, with a broader | be permitted to call upon him for anexplanation of his¢which he was borne to a magistrate as fast as fou 
grin than usnal, that a gentleman desiged to speak! very singular conduc’. 


‘horses could carry him, without rest or refreshmen 
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Of course, after a minute examination, he was de- 
-lared innocent, and was released ; but justice smiled 
‘00 late, the bloom of Sighmon’s happiness had been 
prematurely nipped. 

He called in the aid of the first medical advice ; 
vrew a little better; and when the doctor left him he 
orescribed a medicine which he said he had no doubt} 
vould restore the patient to health. The medicine 
oame, the bottle was shaken, the contents taken.— 
Sighinon died. 

It was afterwards discovered that a mistake had) 
vecasioned his premature departure; a healing liquid) 
had been prescribed for hii, but the carcless dispenser), 
{ the medicine had dispensed with caution on the oc- 


asion, and Dumps died of a severe ovalic acidity of) 


the stomach! Ty his own desire he was interred in 
he churchyard opposite to Burying-ground Buildings, 
Vaddington-road. His funeral was conducted with 
most as much decorum as if his late father the mute / 
vad been present, and he was left with— 


“ At his head a green grass tur rf, 
And at his hee Isa stone. 


thut even there he could not rest! The next morning 
t was discovered that the body of Sighmon Dumps had 
heen stolen by resurrection men. Sharpe's Magazine. || 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


VISIT TO A GIPSEY TRIBE. 
Yue following picturesque description is from a late number || 


4 the Inverness Courier: 


The southern declivity of the Gallow-hill of Cromarty is || 
a thick dark wood, and || manner by no means common-place, “ were you really in this | 


steep and precipitous, overhung by 
-kirted by a rough and almost inaccessible shore. Perforating |, 
he base of one of the steepest precipices, there is a huge) 


avern, Which, from time immemorial, has been the haunt of! 


-uck pigeons, and which, according to tradition, once served | 


s a garner for the corn of an eccentric speculative man, who, 


vith much labour, dug up several little patches at the foot of) 
he cliffs, and raised upon them crops of barley. 
sears ago, the original tenants of this cavern were dispossess- 


‘d by a tribe of gipsies, about fourteen in number, who, | 
“ ||like this, an’ it’s ony last year she dee'd. 


|\a hunder, an’ for the last wheen I had to carry her on my back.’ 


-vineing a taste on the occasion which would have done ho-/| 
our to an anchorite, fixed upon it as a proper place of resi 
ience. From the sequeste red site of the cavern, which is! 
nearly inaccessible from the sea, and only to be approac 


rom above by a rough narrow path which winds along the| 
: less on external circumstances, than the great bulk of man- 


dge of a lofty over-hanging precipice, sometime elapsed be 
ore this accession to the population of the country was known |, 
‘» the other inhabitants; and the boatz::n who passed the 
ave during the night, startled by strange sounds and sudden 
shts, concluded it was the haunt of evil spirits 
since it was suspected to contain spirits of a different kind. 
\ crew of coast guardsmen who were stationed on the oppo- 
site side of the Firth, when engaged in some night expedition 
vhich led them abreast of the cave, were surprised to see a 
arge fire blazing at its farthest extremity. ‘Their boat's head 
was immediately turned towards it; but, after some hard 


swing, their hopes of a seizure were frustrated for the time |} 


vy two legions of angry combatants, who were engaged in a 
‘ieree and noisy strite withim a few yards of the cavern’s 


mouth. Rough pointed rechs and foaming waves are head- 


town of Cromarty, a distance of nearly four miles, where they 
were informed that the poor inhabitants of the cavern, so far 
‘rom being defaulters of the revenue, were, on the contrary, 
better supporters of at least that part of it which is derived 
‘rom the duties on ardent spirits, than men who value them- 
elves much more on their loyalty. 

A few days since, there was a report current in the neigh- 
wuring town, that a wedding was to take place in this cave; 
ind it Was visited on a Friday by two men, who went thither 
i the expectation of seeing the ceremony performed. Some 
vears since, a couple of a similar tribe were married in the 
icinity of Avoch by an old gipsey, who read over to them the 
narriage service from the book of common prayer—a feat 
which he achieved without much spelling—and when he had 

neluded, the knot was considered as indissolubly tied. The 
new visitors were in the hopes of witnessing something simi- 
ar; but the gipsies of the cave, from their entertaining higher 


deas of the sanctity of the marrisge vow, considered that it 





jcould only be properly taken in the presence of a priest ; and 
in not procuring one they were as much disappointed as the 
lc romarty men were in not witnessing the ceremony. The_ 
‘latter, however, did not entirely lose their labour, as it gave 
/them an opportunity of taking a minute observation of the 
{household economy of the tribe. 

The cave, which they had formerly seen covered with gray |) 
‘lichens, and overhung with bunches of fern, now reminded |! 
‘them of Virgil's description of the workshop of Vulcan. A 
cloud of smoke issued from it as from the crater of a voleano : 
jand through the haze, two huge fires were dimly dise ernible. | 
At one of these an old woman was employed in beking, and 
'directly behind her a savage-looking young fellow was busied | 
in the manufacture of spoons. On one side of the cave, and |) 
‘coiled up in a heap of dried grass and withered fern, whic hy 
served the double purpose of bed and couch, there was a young} 
and rather good looking woman (probably the bride) engaged |! 
in sewing. On the other side, and at the other fire, two wo- 
men were watching the progress of a large pot. Near them 
a middle-aged man was hammering a picce of tin; and a|| 
whole horde of children, miserably deficient in the article of), 





| 


| 


jclothing, were basking at the fires, which, from their occupy | 


jing the middle of the cavern, were centres of large circumfe- 
jrence. In the mouth of the cave, and apparently regarding || 
‘the whole scene with a quiet interest, there stood an excellent 
| study for Yorick, a young mule, the common property of the | 





ltribe ; and at the foot of a cliff a little distant, there were |) 


ithree stout young fellows engaged in gathering fuel. The | 
i 


'visitors seated themselves in the middle of the horde on two 


| blocks of granite which had been rolled from the neighbouring || 
J 


‘beach ; and as a large snuff-horn, which one of them carried, 
‘served as a common friend to introduce them to the gipsies, | 





llyou aa alive. 


About three | 


hed | Same style ; and when th 


strong ungovernable things; so, without any mention being | selfish a submission. 


a . ‘ 
nade of the authority of the king, the boatman rowed to the | 


'they were soon engaged with them in conve creation 
* And were you really in this wild cave,” said one of the| 
visitors, after a number of topics had been discussed in a 


| 


lw ild cave during the late dreadful storm? I wonder to find || 


‘ Alive!” exclaimed the aged matron; “ alive, d’ve say 
what wad make us dee? The ive buss aboon, up there, made || 
an unco sough a’ night lang, an’ the sea yonder routed like a 
wheen o’ mad kye, but ne'er a bit o’ the storm came near us. 

Honest man, this is a canny bield ; 
| waur lodged yon night. Dee, forsooth, my mither had a gay 
rough life o’t; a dikeside aftener for a bed than a snug hauld 
Her years were aboon | 


i 


This was the first of a long and animated dialogue in the | 





under an impression that human vader 88 depends mue ch | 


kind secm to imagine. 
| 


iH 
I } 





I OUR CHILDREN. 
Some tinue | Parents! I exhort you to love your children. 


Make them 
‘as happy as is consistent with innocence. Remember that) 
‘the periods of childhood and youth soon pass away, and they | 
lought not to be deprived of any satisfaction which of right | 
'belongs to them. Let your government be mild and equita-| 
‘ble. Provoke not your children to anger lest they be dis- 
‘couraged. 

| Irritate not their tempers with severity, torture not their 
hearts with cruelty. The love of power is so natural to man, | 
jthat even parents are in danger of displaying too much in the 
management of their children, and of exacting from them too 
The wills of children should be regu-| 
lated, not broken. Be careful, therefore, while you aim to 
|make them honest and obedient, that you do not render them | 
|diffident and servile, But in avoiding this extreme, guard at 
jthe same time against an excessive indulgence, an error which | 
lis equally pernicious. Do not for the sake of gratifying them! 
bitter repentance. 

Though the minds of children may be innocent, yet they | 
jare not, previous to instruction, positively virtuous. They | 
are a soil, where every kind of seed will vegetate. Now the 
lair is filled with the seeds of vice; pluck up therefore the 
weeds of evil as soon as they appear; be constantly employed 
‘in cultivating the manners, the understandings, and the hearts 
of your offspring. Let the hours which are not spent in the 
school of judicious and enlightened preceptors, be passed un- 
der your own eye. Let not your children be educated in the 
street, where they will be in constant danger of learning im- 
pure and profane language, and of being rude, mischievous, 








land quarrelsome 


there were mony gentle s|/ 


{| 


in the present moment, lay up for them many future years of |) 


A QUANDARY. 

Messtgevrs Epitors—I am a poor Frenchman, and it is 
now six months that I am arrived in this country. 1 have a 
grand difficulty of which 1 will make you to be informed 
Some time since I embarked in the vapor-ship, and mad 
voyage from my native soil to England. 1 wished to learn 
the little idioms of the English language, and I study the con- 
versations that I hear seriously. But against the will of all my 
endeavours the Englishman makes himself sport of my little 
follies of language, even after had made myself perfect as 


| 
| 
} 
i 


| You see. 


Well, Messicurs, I took a resolution to come to this country 
and made sail from Liverpool. After some days of navigation 
I feel myself better, and go upon deck, and again put mysel! 
to watch the conversations that I hear. Presently the captain 
who make me many civilities, cal! tothe little boy for his g/ass 
jl take guard to that which he bring, and I observe with my 
‘self that it was a telescope. Very well, I think to myself, glas. 
is a telescope 
| Well, the ship makes route many days, and presently I hear 
|two of our company speak by themselves of one very pretty 
little lady, who was our companion of the voyage; and one 
|say to the other, “She is very handsome, but she consults 
i|her glass too much.” Aha, I thought to myself, I comprehend 
| what you express; she is a philosopher, and regards miucl 
Ah, poor unfortunate, I was all wrong 
And I plunged myself into grand 
themselves by onc 


i] 


I) 
jwith her teles« rape, 


her glass meant her miroir 
;contemplation, that so many things express 
i" vord. 
Very well, we are arrived at Boston, and 1 am lodged in the 
| hotel, near to the hour of dinner; and I take to myself much 
jj Chastin, that I was not shaved that day. Well, we dined at 
the table d'hote, and presently a gentleman very polite say to 
me, “Sir, will you take a glass!’ Then I was very enraged, 
|for | understand that he offer to me a mirror to make himseli 
And I say to him, * ‘Thousand thunders 
then he present tome some champagne 
mean verre. Ah, Messieurs, I was 


sport of my dishabille 
sir, What you mean 
land I find that g/as 
|| plunge «d into the profound abyss of despair, for I find, all the 
days, the same word means things very different. And I re 

i|solve myself the next time to take guard what I do, 

Well, never mind, I go to the theatre to see the tragedy 
and near to me, there stop themselves two little masters, who 
jtalk very much, and again I put myself to watch their conver 
|sations, and learn their little idioms. Presently the one says to 
|/the other, “Jaques, lend me your g/asse I astonish my 

self, and I say to myself, “ Hold, we will see which it will be ; 
‘|jand I have to myself much pleasantry, that the little master 
i pocket But, my conscience, I find that 
smean the /unelles, what I since hear the old peo 
‘ples call spectacles. Well, this is very droll. 
| The next day, I walk at the most quick, to see all the city 





|the glass 


and presently I see a poor little infant erving in the street, and 
jl say to him very sweetly, “ What have you, little hoy, an you 
sick 2 but the rogue answered me ina tone very melancholy, 

I've broke the glass.’ Patience, I think to myself, patience 
bis shall see if the little infant carries spectacles ; but it was 
all another thing. And presently I find that glass means what 
ywe call ritre, such as we put in the windows. 

Soon, I put into the hands of many merchants, the letter: 
{lof introduction, which I have with me in my book of pocket 
| Ah! I have in my heart the honest reception, w!.ich they re 


|guled me. Presently one invites me toa grand supper. Well 


| go; and while all the peoples eat very much, I watch the 


jconversations aguin, as accustomed. By-and-by, presently, | 
jsee on the table, what 1 now find you call ice-cream ; but my 


"memory betray me ; ati in fine, I speak, very polite to a gentle 


|man and say to him, “Sur, will you make pass to me a glac: 
if you please?” Ah, I was wrong another time. For the 
I gentleman extended to me a wine-glass. It was, in truth 
Ive ry ridiculous, and as all the peoples mock themselves at me, 
I felt very shamefaced. So I re ali to iinpose silence on my 
self, and Leat my Little piece of hen without saying a word. 

Presently it must that I talk. So I speak softly and say te 
another gentleman, “This hen is not well roasted.” © Ah, 
jsaid he, “you have not studied Glass.” It was too much 
Messieurs Editors, I was enraged again, and I say, “Sir, what 
you mean? Sir, my dress imports you nothing, and, sir, I am 
not a little masteror a young lady that I should all the day study 
my glass!” Ah, what laughters!—I was very, very wrong, for 
Glass is the name of one grand cook, who has immortalized 
herself, by a treatise on the kitchenry. 

Ah, Messieurs, tell tome, what shall I do, in so much diffi 
culty? I fear myself that I shall make some great false-step 
for all this words mean somanv things. Galaxy and Mercury 
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Sp SS TED 
|| mind. When I looked d upon the objects 

T CENSOR. mind. en I loo around upoi | of 
_ ADELE | nature and art, darkly visible amid the gleams of strug- 
. | ling light that sometimes fel! from the tempestuous sky, 

q E GENIUS. S's 7 
is po lonctcn roa . . |and thought upon them but as the palpable images of 
Ir has been said by those most deeply imbued | * brief and uselese dream, my heart recoiled within 
with the truth of religion, that doubts of the darkest] ™e, and all the dearest feelings of my nature shrunk 
uature may assail the most cultivated mind. Itis very | UP and withered like flowers blighted by the poisonous 


certain that he who believes from his infancy with un-|| 4esert wind. Involuntary tears followed each other 


‘4. || down my cheeks. I did not dash them away, as man_ 
changeable confidence, must be ignorant of the joy||’ ; : _ 2 
with which the bewildered mortal beholds the shadows |'8 Wont to do, when, in daylight and before the world, 


: a his moist eyes vetray the secret he would bury in his’ 
y } th, and e h pe. + at 
Nae mage yao . “ta os on poem bosom; but in the lonely wood, and beneath that mid- | 


sometimes the victim of fear and suspicion. The, night heaven, I covered =y face and wept. I had | 
principles of youth, having only the convictions of forgotten hope; and despair, an awful monster, the) 











tract the circle of liberal observation, they chain the 
energies of the mind, and freeze the warm and deli 

cious affections of the heart. Listen then, thou 
melancholy student, while I speak in the voice of love, 
with the words of reason, and strive to rescue thee 
from the dark abyss into which thou hast been be- 
trayed, even as a ship drifts towards the centre of « 
whirlpool, with a force accelerated as it approaches 
the consummation of its fate. Why hast thou left 
thy warm pillow, around which, for thy years are yet 
few, only sweet and gentle dreams should float, tc 
wander through these paths, wasting, as thy ctherea” 
Shakspeare has it, 


“ thy creeping hours 
Beneath the shade of melancholy boughs 7"’ 





others for their foundations, do not always increase | Offspring of darkness and horror, who skulks from the | 
with our strength, but like plants lightly rooted in a) light in damp and gloomy caverns, had seized me with 
sandy soil, which the first wind wafts away, they are||* 8™SP from which I was unable to extricate myself. | 


i i ountless influences which | 2 
easily carried off by the countless | scene with exaggerated horror. A shuddering, not | 


It was very dark, and my fancy dressed thesurrounding | 
crowd around the opening path of manhood. Science |“ Nate iee , * 
and experience seem at first to confirm the incredulity | of fear, but of reckless and desperate anguish ran) 
i is suggest. Westudy out! : 
papmsenmengen eng Pec see, wind heaved a sigh through the branches of the trees| 
T. ? ‘ gents | Bs Fes 77 al | 
sontinually in operation, producing, destroying, and | that swept along the forest like the voice of a demon, 


) | 

: «ai 1 felt a hand upon my shoulder. With a calmness) 

ee ee een horrid wt ahi I turned to gaze, and instead| 

rently without object. The elements goon with their, —— ’ gaze, | 
combinations according to laws inherent in themselves, 


of the countenance of some hideous being, which, in! 
and the vast globe is formed by means of attraction’ the inconsistency and confusion of my mind I had almost | 
and repulsion. Science, too, detects wonders in all| 


| 
around. Sometimes a star disappears, or, in a different | 








expected to behold, I saw only the radiant face of the, 
Genius—not frowning with anger, nor cold with 
part of the heavens another seems created, rising and| avtenietanent, but a with ot oe esa 
falling like islands in the sea, at the sport of volcanic and a desire to re we them. oo encoun aa 
power. The earth itself bears evident marks of fire. at that instant the wildest image of hideousness an | 
Its temperature increasing as you descend beneath the danger, I should not have moved a nerve, nor altered 
surface; the long chain of burning or extinguished a feeling. The appalling creed which I had adopted | 
volcanoes extending around the globe; iis vast earth-| I conceived to be the truth, and ere nae hagged| 
quakes, in consequence of which three-fourths of it} it to my bosom if its influence had spread disease over, 
have at once been knownto tremble ; the universaland | ™Y body as it had shot anguish through my soul. Buti 
visible agency of water in connection with fire ;| in the pure eyes of thie superior beimg, my reckless-| 
stupendous cliffs rent asunder, whose picces are dis. ness wasabashed. The arguments upon which I had| 
covered in different countries, and the very form of] enthroned myse!f lad melted away into nothing, and| 
the earth, which could only have been acquired by a | 1 felt his rebuking glance enter more keenly into my) 
fluid body in rapid motion—a!l these thoughts press | bosom than a sword. : May the phantoms which op- 
upon the notice and bewilder the reason, amid a mul- | press the weak and nan, ever fly before the 
tiplicity of vague doubts, and vast but wild conjectures. | beautiful look of truth, and experience and reason be) 
{Jas our planet been once in a state of fusion, and will | to all my fellow-creatures the — protecting and 
the period arrive when the heat, now emanating from/| faithful instructor that the Genius is to me. 
its central regions, will be at length exhausted, and| He was wrapped ina mantle; but as its drapery 
this orb, at present teeming with life and verdant | dropped from around him, a soft brillianey painted the 
beauty, shrink up into a desolate and frozen ball) ambient air,and the circle within which he stood seem- 
too bleak for human habitation ? [ed enchanted. The wind died away among the 
While the mind of the young reasoner is in this | branches,the chilly atmosphere assumed a balmy fresh- 
vacillating mood, he casts his eyes upon his own race ; | PSS» and as he spoke, his voice sounded silver sweet 
he pursues the histories of past ages, and Lere is new ||!" the silence that preceded his address. 
material for horror, shame, and doubt. He beholds)! “ It has ever been the custom with men in power to 
a confusion inextricable as that which appears to one} treat difference of opinion as crime. The stake—the 





through my frame, and, at that very moment, as the ! 





ignorant of the great truths of astronomy, when he! dagger—subterranean dungeons, or the blight of pub- 
looks up in the night upon the broad heavens. A) lic scorn, have been the penalties of opinions which | 
glance upon the influence of evil passions in past events.) have frequently arisen from stronger feelings, deeper 
staggers reason and disgusts the heart. Thetreachery, | science, or more profound investigation. It isnot my 
cruelty, and superstition visible, mark the Suman mind | wish to pursue this course with you. So far from in- 
with traces as awful asthe rent rock; the scathed/ flicting the slightest pang, or expressing any feeling of 
mountain, and the various tracks of some stupendous astonishment, I do not even pain you with a word of 
convulsion, which every where iinpress physical nature. | disapprobation. I would not oppress you with a look 
In the indulgence of these interesting speculations.) of contempt. The fatal dilemma in which you stand, 
I had fallen into a fear lest, after all the whispers of) is not peculiar to the bad. The chances of Jife may’ 
hope and the dictates of religion, man was but a base | plunge in a similar situation the brightest, the most 
creature, holding lifo in common with the various shapes | virtuous, or the simplest of human beings. No good 


by which the eir, the earth, and the water are peopled ; || can be accomplished by hating and punishing you. A_ 


to be at the termination of his existence resolved into || proceeding so unreasonable would create no advan- |! 


“Tam gloomy,” 1 exclaimed, “ because I am i: 
doubt. I tell thee, gentle spirit, the blackness o! 
yonder shrouded sky and these half-seen branches, is 
nothing to the gloom and tempest which have reigned 
in my own mind. I have sought in vain for certainty 
of truths, without the establishment of which I am 
but a mockery. Perchance I may live in suspense— 
but contented, never. I will wander forth over the 
dreamy and valueless world like a rudderless vesse! 
upon a “ shoreless and sleepless sea.” A tree blasted 
with lightning, a cliff rent asunder by an earthquake, 
will be objects of cheerfulness compared with my 
blighted and broken spirit. I shall for ever fear, ye’ 
long for death; and life I must cling to, although |} 
loathe and despise it.” 

“ But whither dost thou fly for knowledge? To 
the darkness of midnight forests? Does it brood in 
solitary shades, and wilt thou rightly discern it throug]: 
the exaggerating medium of wild and heated pas- 
sions? No. Study the broad volume of nature at al! 
times and seasons ; but especially in thy moods o! 
happiness and reason. ‘Thy tumultuous passions mus! 
be lulled to sleep; the mists of prejudice must pass 
away; thy spirit must be released from the galling 
and often prostrating influences of the world, ere thou. 
canst pursue the subject properly. Thy mind has 
been tossed, and reflects but the fragments of reason 
as a stream in agitation gleams only with broke:: 
pieces of landscape. Wait till these excitements 
have subsided, and thy mental mirror will give bac! 
the perfect image of truth.” 

“ Now,” said I, “ that feeling is upon me. Thy 
voice has calmed my passions; thine eyes have sent 
light and peace into the recesses of my bosom. If 1 
can ever listen to reason, or detect the truth amid the 
vague and shifting phantoms of sophistry and specu 
lation, this is the hour.” 

“Tam here,” said the Genius, “ to teach thee les 
sons of wisdom. As thy friend I have selected this 
method of serving thee. I could have heaped thy floo: 
with wealth. 1 could have encircled thy head with ho 
nours. I could have moulded thy form to beauty, or 
gifted thy mind with wild and dazzling genius ; but, 
without wisdom and virtue, these are more deceitfv' 
than the painted air that reddens in seeming splen 
dour at the going down of the sun. No, rather as I 
love thee, I would snatch thee from the vain pomp ot 
pernicious pleasures. I would plunge thee in the 
struggling world, divested of every adventitious as- 
sistance. Thou shouldst feel the blight of poverty 
and languish with the imbicility of disease. Friends 
should betray, and strangers misconceive thee. The: 
shouldst witness splendour, but enjoy it not. Thou 
shouldst pant for repose, while inexorable necessity 
goaded thee on to labour, and I would not turn th: 


the elements of which he was originally composed ! 
During these meditations I walked forth to pursue 

them without interruption. The wind, which had 

previously sighed in mournful aspirations along the 


\tage, either to you orthe world. Fear, bodily pain, | current of human affairs for thee, but let thee extrac: 
the infliction of violent tortures, may indeed bend ||from them that which will guide thee through the fi 
down the physical frame, quench the lustre of the eye, ture. I have watched thy progress to this very point 
or steal hope and happiness from the heart, but they |of reflection. I have accompanied thee to the brink 


deserted streets, now blew with increased violence. | cannot convince the reason. They elucidate no prin- | of the precipice. Now look down into the unfathom- 
Black clouds rolled over my head. There seem-| 
ed to be a sympathy between them and the gloomy 
aed desperate imaginations drifting through my own 





ciple, they dissipate no doubt; ‘they strip the veil able depth, and then let me lead thee back to hope 
from the lustrous mage of no mighty truth, but, on | and truth.” 
| the contrary. they awaken violent passions, they con-| “ Do but that,” T said. “ and-T am armed for al 
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and happiness will cease to be a delusion. The im- 
mortality of the soul is a subject of paramount 
importance to human lLappiness. I have often won- 


dered that men could become so entangled among the 


little engagements of business, as to forget a question 
of such deep and awful interest. Of my thoughts it 
has occupied an ample share. Until my doubts are 
utterly dispelled, the wide world is but a mockery. 
I rejeet with disdain its tinsel splendours—its pass- 
ing dreams—its vain ambitions— its unsatisfied affec- 
tions. If they end for ever as they end here, the 
terms of human life are base and grovelling, and ex- 
istenee is wild, capricious, wanton, and idle as the 
wind.” 

I listened to the reply of the Genius with a power- 
‘ul anxiety. 

‘‘Although,” said he, “the sacred writings are 
a sufficient authority, to all who have opportunity to 


peruse them, for a conviction of the immortality of 


the soul, I will not confine myself to them. They 
ire known only to a portion of human beings. But 
the arguments to which I solicit your attention for 
he establishment of the fact that the soul dies not with 
the flesh, are written in the infinite book of nature. 
Every created being bears their impress; they are 
visible to the eyes, and adapted to the comprehension 
of him who is ignorant of the scriptures, or who re- 
ects them, as well as of the most devout and faithful 
of christians.” 
** Thou hast spoken,” I answered, “ of thy power 
over my fortunes; that thou couldst bless me with 
wealth, fame, or the advantages of a noble bearing ; 
»ut these are so insignificant when compared with the 
mystery ef a future life, that I have no language to 
unfold their worthlessness. I would consent to be 
hideous in shape, and repulsive in manner; to be 
plunged in the worst miseries of life ; to be in the 
world’s eyes obscure and degraded; a prisoner in a 
dungeon where no ray of light can enter; ora slave 
tosome cruel and overbearing tyrant ; to endure any pri- 
vation, sufferany pain, if I have thetriumphant convic- 
tion of life beyond the turmoil and pressure of this poor 
vorid, for my consolation. Tie innate dignity of 
nature prompts me to put away as paltry and vile even 
the highest intellectual and moral endowments if they 
terminate in the grave. The grandeur of thought, 
the beauty and sweetness of affection, the singular 


power of recalling past events and forming images of 


‘he future—these derive their principal value from 
their superiority over matter—from their independence 
of time and place—their connection with a hereafter, 
their expansive faculties, their career of soaring and 
never-ending improvement. Divest them of these, 
and they are no more than the commonest material 
production. ‘They are accidents like the rainbow, de- 
pending upon the relative positions of certain subtle 
iluids, the invisible lights and vapours of the moral 
world.” 

* But,” said the Genius, “ what has led thee to a 
conclusion so inconsistent with thy own happiness?” 

**My observations of physical nature,’ answered 
I,“ and the similarity which exists between it and the 


machinery by which it has been reared sustains it only 
to a certain point: its leaves at length wither, like 
the graces of youth; fruit no longer buds from its dry 
and exhausted branches; the tempest at length up- 
roots it, and it dissolves again intoair, earth, and water. 
The same principle of ruin pervades all nature. 
Every thing beneath the sun attains a certain ma- 
turity, and then loses its fleeting powers. Mountains 
are worn away by the operation of the elements; 
floods are evaporated ; empires rise and fall; and our 
own bodies participate inthe general wreck. What 
| reason have we to deem the soul exempted from the 
law that binds every other of heaven's formation ?” 
| ‘“* Listen,” said the Genius, “ and behold how simple 
would be the path of truth,if the weakness and mists 
‘of mortality did not impede your search. It is true 
'that the tree which you have selected is destined to 
| change its shape ; but dost thou deem, when it is pros- 
trated by the blast, or consumed with the fire, that it 
js overtaken with ruin? Nota particle of it is de- 
stroyed. Every atom continues to perform its func- 
\tions in the wonderful plan of nature. It will float 
| upon the air as perfume, or glisten in the silvery water, 
* return to the soil.” 
| “ Wemay say the same,” said I,“ of the human 
|body. Neither can we annihilate the atoms of which 
that is composed ; but because they enter into new com- 
binations, we cannot say that each individual body 
never dies.” 

“ That the body loses its individuality,” said the 
Genius, “ we are all aware ; but that the soul is also 
lost as a conscious, existing, perpetual principle, is 
the conclusion from which I would guard your mind.” 

“Still,” saidI,“ had the tree been eternal in its 
present shape, had it gone on improving and enlarging 
for ever, it would have afforded some standard by which 
the mind could be compared; but as it is arrest- 
ed by the creating hand when it arrives at a certain 
size, although it unites again with other atoms, and 
appears in new forms, have we not a right to believe 
| that itis the intention of Providence to sustain the 
“soul also only for a brief period, and then to resolve 
|it into the general] mass ?”’ 
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the ignorance into which we are plunged, and we 
just spring upon a career of thought, feeling, and 
joy, when deatb summons us from the scene. The 
destruction of the tree becomes the cause of new 
beings. It enriches the soil; it affords the materials 
for more’ various fruits than in its everlasting increase 
it could do; and the delighted observation traces it 
through decay into images of reviving life and beauty. 
There isthen here no destruction; thereisonly achanges 
But, if the soul be destroyed, its task is done. It can 
enter into no new combinations; it cannot be reunit 
ed to another soul, and return into the walks of life 
ina different character; but when hope, feeling, and 
affection are stricken out of existence, thereis anutter, 
absolute, and awful ruin of the most exquisite of al! 
creation. If this be the end, nature has shown, in 
reference to your race,a carelessness, and a wanton 
and cruel inconsistency, which the infinite variety of 
her productions in no other instance discovers; you 
stand alone among her perfect works,asa being made 
without object, gifted with attributes unfriendly to 
itself, possessed of powers never to be applied, and 
placed in an element for which it is not adapted.” 

* You prove,” said I, “ the possibility, but not th: 
certainty of a future existence. I cannot imagine 
what there will be of this frame to live when my body 
and limbs moulder away in the dust. What place can 
hold me? of what will I consist ?” 

“1 cannot explain to your understanding how this 
will be; but this is no reason why it should not 
be. How does the round earth sway the distant 
moon? What has given the planets their impulses and 
their orbits? By what inconceivable power do the rays 
of light stream across the heavens; sometimes knit 
together in snowy whiteness, and again broken into 
many coloured floods, and painting the barren clouds 
with surpassing splendour? None of these can be 
explained to you, yet their truth cannot be denied 
To what subtle and new essence may your spirit be 
linked? You cannot measure the power of Omnipo- 
tence.” 

** Yet,” said I, after 1 moment's pause, “ once more 
hearme. I have lookedabroad uponthe waysof man, 








* No,” he answered. “ For the tree to go on in- 
creasing would be against its own nature; it would | 





| interfere with the operations of the agents around it ; | 


| 


it would reach the clouds; extend beyond the region} 
of air and attraction; the universe would be over-! 
shadowed; the soil of the earth would be exhausted; 
the operations of nature would be choked up, and| 


must eventually come to a termination. But these} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| objections do not apply to the mind. In its outspread- i 


|ings it overshadows no surrounding object ; it exhausts| 
| not the fertility of the source from which it derives its 
| powers; it interferes with the being of no other mind ; 
| but, instead of shadows 


) 
Pas 


| 


and back upon his history, till my heart has recoiled 
with horror from the deeds he has perpetrated, 
and the superstitions in which he has indulged. How 
often has he descended beneath the level of brutes? 
cannot recapitulate the atrocious crimes he has com- 
mitted ; but you, who know his nature, can bear me 
witness that you can find in it little which wears tlre 
impress of a destiny so glorious.” 








| 


\| 


| 


* No,” saidhe; “ on the contrary,his very vicesargue 
him a high immortal being. Without free will he 
could not sin. If he is possessed of free will, it must 
necessarily have been bestowed upon him for a pur- 


it emits light, heat, and beauty. |, Po*e- His ambition leads him into crime. The passions 


It clothes every thing near it with dazzling lustre. || Which thus interrupt the tranquillity of the world, are 
Instead of destroying, it creates and multipiies into | called evil; the irregularities which astonish you, are 


i 
' 


| 
gr When you 


look abroad you tind nothing created in vain. The 


ace of its own character and being. 


‘new forms and purer materials, all with whieh it comes ||the outbreakings of a lofty and mighty principle not 
in contact ; and the necessary consequences of its en-|/ Yet under control. Thou speakest of ignorance with 
largement and elevation are the accumulated joy and) “isgust; watch then in thyself the panting after some- 


thing betterthan the obscure and low treasures around 
thee. Thou hast yearned to unfold thy mind’s wings 
and escape from the impurities which infect mortals. 





moral world. Take, for example, yonder tree.* It | wee decays, but rot until it hes w rought the purpose , ] : of life hee d - but thy I h 
nvolves wonders as mysterious as the mind of man. ‘eaten rtaaglis Rnogelnntovery tiiiny wars) we 7" nd o gree th failed beerte be i mt 
ss ait Chait Tenis ncdee in ofiegring of an Al- to its perfection. Its buds are put forth, it is loaded jsickened, and thy st a ~ aan the oes 
mighty skill. Its little scod wes dropped in thes | with leaves ; blossoms of every shape and hue cover it) graves and broken dreains of earth. Believe not that. 
. coe . | with loveliness, and surround it with fragrance ; the |thy energies will for ever be idle, thy wishes wasted, 
ground, and, ty combantnns of enath, ait, and Water,’ fruit, to bear which it was evidently formed, is borne, | thy virtues corrupted. Believe not thy intellect was 
or the Juices and gases which they centain, this spread- | and when its end is accomplished, it enters into other \ bestowed upon thee to be soiled and dragged along 
ng image has arisen, with its rugged trunk, its deep | through dusty mortality to complete rain.” 
embracing roots, its tapering branches, its delicate, “ But what,” said I,” are we to conclude the s=me 


| images, and attains other designs; but the mind, 
| upou earth, accomplishes nothing. It merely opens 
nnumerable fibres, and the greenand scented leaves, | - of the brute creation? They have life, will they also 
be immortal ?” 


tow a froit, safficieatiy beantifel f } | to the wonder of its own being, and the circumstances 
pinta aphmewmulpapcs. ban qmoPniclegr edly, To TT placed; its faculties scarcely bud; its 

“ Brutes,” replied he, “ havenoaffection bat instinct 

and no conception offuturity. They possess no minds, 


rown of a qrentinn so glorions and perfect; but the | passions are developed to pursue objects which they 
and if they were immortal, they would for ever be the 
same; but there are no bounds to the improvements 





* I acknowledge myself in a great measure indebted for the argu-{| never reach. Hope — at cir; recollection mourns 
ate contained a latter part 4 thts ry » a om, sin-||over the past; affections, newly commenced, are cut 
ularly interesting and eloquent, recent delivered in New-York by a clar-)) 
mae fom a reghtouneg cy end NewKorkhyaehe| of The first Tight of sctence scarcely breaks upon! 





' 








Lees 
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of the human intellect. By giving forth its treasures || ducts of each soil, in admirable adaptation, to its local peculi- | 
arities, its climate, its changes of season, and the wants of its | ____ 
jontenel kingdom—it gradually and deeply impresses the heart | 
of the student with devout admiration and unfeigned piety. | 
The taste for flowers has ever been prevalent in refined coun- | 


they are reproduced and perfected. In proportion to 
its duration are its increasing powers and joys. Where- | 
fore then should the only creation of heaven, which | 
demands eternal life, which is fitted for it, and which | 
might possess it without waste or confusion, be struck | 
down at its very birth into nothing? Wherefore shall 
the senseless dust, and the unconscious rock, keep their | 
places through the succession of ages, and the particles 
of all other objects retain their existence in some) 
shape forever and for ever, yet the mind, the beauty and | 
master of all things, the grand overseeing principle to. 
which others are subordinate, the most exquisite 


! 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








HOMER AND HIS NATION. 
Tue songs of Homer aroused the Greeks in their late 


|tries and ages. And we cannot conceive a more delightful | struggle for freedom. This we proceed to show. 


'employment for the youth of both sexes, than to blend corpo: 


The epopee is the fruit, is the poesy, of the heroic age, as 


| real exercise in the open fields, so necessary for the preserva- | much as the romantic poetry is the fruit of the chivalrous pe 


beauties of nature, so admirably calculated to mend the heart 
and improve the intellectual faculties, with the cultivation of 
a science so humanizing, so full of variety, order, and wonders 
as botany. ‘To females more especially, does this attainment 
recommend itself. Deprived by the very constitution and de- 


tion and due enjoyment of health, and a contemplation of the | riod. The most heroic of nations has given us the greatest epo 


pee ; the two most chivalrous, the true pictures of romantic life. 


| The feasts of the heroes and the banquets of the knights, 
| were enlivened with songs, accompanied by the harp, on 
|which the bard played a prelude, to inspire his mind, and te 
'\claim the attention of his hearers, Many were the bards of 





and god-like of all, be nothing—an echo—an effect—| licacy of their sex, from cultivating the other departments of | the Greeks ; the most powerful of them was Homer, the br 
: ? fs ||natural history, they are fitted by this very circumstance tor | mensity of whose genius could alone perpetuate his own 

= accident—without design or accountability, gleam- the successful pursuit of thisone. The beauty and variety of /memory, and that of those he sung. His songs poured forth 
ing up and expiring er brief and uscless flashes, the, the vegetable kingdom seems peculiarly calculated to minister | the enthusiasm of a soul sympathising with the deepest fee! 
only worthless offspring of the Almighty hand? I | tothe refinement of their taste, and the retired nature of their lings of mankind; founded on the innate sensations of human 
could pursue this subject much further ; but, as @/! habits. On them do flowers make their loveliest and most | nature, on the love of children, wife, and country ; but above 
reasonable being, you cannot escape the conclusion |jasting impressions,—they have, in most exquisite song, |all,on the love of glory. He depicted a world of gods with 
to which I would lead you.” || hymned their praises and analysed their secret but irresistible | all the frailties of man, an array of heroes with divine attri 
* But a truth so vast and mighty,” said I, “ over-|jinfluences upon the heart of man, How pleasant then to | butes, in colours so dazzling and yet so strong, so tender and yet 
possess a key which may unlock the mysteries of each parti- |/ so sublime, that they could not fail to awaken the deepest sym 

cular plant, i pathy. These songs were not written ; and in this very circum 
* The pied wind flowers, and the tulip tal? ‘stance we shall find the secret of their immense power. The 

Ani cnrclesi, the Chines emeng Gam alt ;’ '| epopec is the highest effusion of poetry—it is the song of the soul 

|| Writing may produce more artificial, more literary poems , 


whelms me. When I consider myself as one gifted’ 
with an existence never to end, the consciousness of 
insignificance and the shame of faults with which’ 
{ have been oppressed, give place to high feelings of |< 
grandeur, and deep and thrilling hope by pede seg {| but they will be found wanting in the musical, the youthful 
a firm and unearthly a hl fam inspired with an eleva- An objection presents itself to the female mind in attempting || fraicheur. The epopee is inseparable from song, and the power 
ted and glorious ambition. Myriads of delightful science, which seems, but only seems, to be insurmountable. || of the Homeric stanzas is in the very manmeref their composi 
images come thronging upon me, and the fears and | It is the difficulty of acquiring a knowledge of the numerous |tion. Only thus they could become the living property of the 
miseries which have hitherto held dominion over me, technical terms by which every idea and object is de-|| whole people, and only thus we are able to explain to ourselves 


= 


——* the naiad-hke lily of the vale, 
Whom youth makes so fair und passion so pale.’ 





and kept me down to the benumbing doubts and des- | 
pairs of a sensual and abandoned wretch, floating along | 
the tide of time, towards the consummation of a doom | 
from which nature recoils, lose their hold upon me,| 
ind | soar into realms where they can never rise !” 

* Adopt the creed then,” said the Genius, * which. 
harmonizes equally with happiness and reason ; cherish 
it in thy heart as the talisman to break the spell of sin, 
and dissipate the clouds of sorrow. In success it will 
temper thy pride, in adversity it will sustain thy dignity. 
{t will lead thee away from unworthy pursuits, and en- | 
courage thee to cultivate thy heart and understanding; | 
and, when thy brief human travel is ever, when dis- 
ease presses thee down upon thy frail couch, when the 
damps of death are gathering upon thy forehead, and 
its shadowsabout thine eyes, thou shalt feel thine expir- 
ing life ebb from thy bosom, and thy beloved friends’ 
fade into dim and misty darkness, with firm and rely- 
ing hope. Recoil not from the seeming gulph. Let 
them shrink who deem the hand of fate hurls them 
into interminable night; but do thou commit thyself. 


. 2 . . { 
to the wisdom of thy Creator, peacefully as the infant || 
” |experiencing that tedium which so often accompanies the at- 


tention necessary to the proper understanding of works 
| professedly on scientitic subjects, 


sleeps upon its mother’s bosom.” 
I knelt down in gratitude, but my guidewas gone. F. 
— — = 


—— — 





ITERARY. 


Familiar Lectures on Botany, including practical and clemen- 
tary Botany, with generic and specitic descriptions of the 
most common native and foreign plants, and a vocabulary 
of botanical terms, for the use of higher schvols and acade- 
mies. By Mrs, Almira Hl. Lincoln, vice-principal of ‘Troy 
female seminary. Hartford, I829. T2me. pp. 310. 

A vaste for botany may be regarded as the evidence of a 
well-turned and refined intellect, and the prosecution of this 
delightful science never fails to exert the most happy influences 
over the heart. Opening up the avenues to a knowledge of 
the fairest aud most varied portion of the three kingdoms of 
nature, it exercises the active faculties of the understanding, 
introduces the love of order and system in all its operations, 


sharpens the memory, and stores it with an immeasureable | 


and entertaining fund of useful and elegant facts. Develop- 
ing, too, the mysterious agencies of a beneficent Providence, 
alike in the exaltation of the lofty oak, which mounts in ma- 
jestie and lordly pride, with his ample branches and countless 
fotiage over his brethren of the forest, and of the drooping 
head of the modest daisy or primrose pale—in the transmis- 
sion through each tiny stem of arteries and veins and fibres 
imbued with life—in the unstinted endowment to each’ 
spangled blossom, of odours the most fragrant, and colours the 
mo -t rich and vartegated—in the endless variation of the pro- 


signated. <A very little patience and a real enthusiasm 
for the possession of that which will prove a valuable and 
never-failing resource to the mind, will easily remove this im- 
pediment. It is one of the peculiar merits of Mrs. Lincoln’s 
manual, now before us, that she has aimed chiefly at removing 
this apparent hinderance. Indeed it was especially to be de-| 
sired that a female mind should attempt the elucidation of 
scientific knowledge for the benefit of females, being best 
acquainted with the habitudes of their thoughts, and their 
aptitude to catch impressions. That Mrs. Lincoln has per- 
formed the arduous task she has assumed in a most satisfactory 
and complete manner, is uttering no praise—it stares every 
one at first sight. She has done more; she has furnished 
general begmners with a treatise in which they may find the 
elements of the science fully and comprehensively stated, 
| Without ambiguity of expression or studied severity of manner. 
| Every fact important to be known, is expressed in the most 








illustration, Another excellence of this valuable manual arises 
from the earnest conviction, which breathes throughout its 
pages, and cannot fail to be communicated to any but the most 
listless reader, of the dignity, the value, and the auspicious ten- 
dencies upon morals, of the science of botany. We will venture to 
say that even the general reader will peruse this volume without 





Forty-iive lectures comprise the volume, and they are illus- 


and anatomy of flowers; and the most striking specimens of 
each class in the most popular systems of the day. The first 
plate exhibits a view of the relative altitudesof the mountains of 
ithe earth, as they are distinguished by variety of vegetable 
| feature and production. 

The history of botany in four lectures offers a rich treat to 
| those who delight to follow the track of human intelligence in 


j the acquisition of knowledge, and discern its gradual attempts 
io arrive at method and system in its investigations. In this, 
jas in every other part of the work, there runs a rich vein 
‘of elevated moral feelings, a fine sensibility to the beauties of | 


nature, a just end sincere estimation of scientific know ledge, 


| 
| 
{ 
[trated by thirteen elegant plates, exhibiting the vanous parts 


' 
land a chaste and impressive style of expression. 

| In returning our thanks to the estimable and learned author 
for this volume, we have to regret that circumstances prevented 
om earlier notice of its merits. It reflects credit on our com- 
}mon country, and is well calculated to enhance its estimation 
among scientitic men in Europe. 





} 
| 
ADVENTURES OF A KING’S PAGE. 

A new novel, under this title, in two volumes, by the author | 
jof “Almacks Revisited,” has been published by the Messrs. 
|Harper. We have not yet had leisure to read the work, and 
, consequently can give no opinion of its mezits. 


siuple style, and explained by the most appropriate and happy | 


ae singular and unparalleled phenomenon of a nation’s be 
ing formed by a poet. Homer has indeed the honour of hav 
ling formed his country, of having given it the indelible stamy 
of his genius. When, centuries afterwards, Lyeurgus and 
j Solon appeared, the characteristic trait was already so vividly 
|impressed, that they themselves had to pay homage to it. It is 
| this which explains to us the still unrivalled classic beauty of 
\the Greeks and their works, which has not been wholly effaced 
even in the time of its lowest degradation 

| The history of Homer and of his fate, is involved in the 
‘dark obscurity of tradition. Of seven cities which claimed the 
| honour of having given him birth, Smyrna and Chios seem 
}to be the most probable. The age in which he lived is not 
‘less uncertain. According to some, it was nine hundred and 
seven years before Christ; while others have placed the pe 
'riod of his death two hundred and seventy-seven years after 
lthe destruction of Troy. We are in possession of two epic 


| poems, of which the Iliad sings in twenty-four rhapsodies the 
{satisfaction given by Zeus to his son Achilles, who had been 
offended by Agamemnon. ‘The Odyssee paints the adventures 
of Ulysses. They were not written, as we have intimated, 
|but were preserved by oracular tradition. ‘They lived in the 
|hearts of the people. Lycurgus was the first who brought 
|them over to European Greece. Selon provided laws for their 
‘public recitation. Rhapsodists were appointed, who by turns 
were to declaim them before the assembled Athenians. — Pisis 
tratus arranged and committed them to writing. In the time 
of Socrates they formed the basis of Greek education. To 
us, living at a period of more than twenty-five centuries from 
|these great lawgivers, their policy may seem strange, as Homer 
|was absolutely opposed to popular power. “ No good comes 
from the government of the many. Let one be ruler, and one 
!be king.” But the Greek lawgivers aimed at a higher poimt 
| They strove to unplant intothe bosoms of the people alove of glo 
iry and liberty, and the warlike spirit of their heroes. We shall 
scarcely meet any where with a deeper insight into the cha- 
racter of a country, than in the measures of these great men 
It was founded on the conviction that a nation, whose culture 
had sprung from the Iliad and Odyssee could be subdued, but 
never reduced to slavery; and the experience of two thousand 
|years has proved the depth of their opinion. Thousands ot 
‘nations have disappeared ; of the proudest and greatest of them 
all, only mouldering ruinsare extant. The liberties of Greece 
|have been extinguished ; but, in the midst of degradation and 
j}abasement, the epopee of Homer has not died away. And it is 
‘the song of this poet which has awakened the sympathies ot 


'mankind in their behalf. s 


] 
A man’s best fortune, or his worst, is his wire. Beware 
‘how you choose her. 

| There is only one class of men in the world who deserve 
no toleration, and they are those of anv denomination wh: 
will tolerate none but themselves 
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those we have received, and such as we remember to have || 
——_—-_—— —_ - | Seen noticed elsewhere, may be not altogether uninteresting 
Fortune of war.—We recollect seeing, last year, the notice | to our readers, as tending toshow the rapi- increase of these 
of a pamphlet, the aim and object of which was to prove the | costly tokens of affecticn. 
sdentity of Hussein Pacha, commander of the Ottomite forces, | Exeutsu: The “ Keepsake,” ‘ Landscape Annual,” the 
destined to resist the Russian invaders, with Napoleon!) “ Gem,” the “ Amulet,” “ Friendship’s Offering,” the “ Lite- 
Hussein had so far been successful in baffling the attempts of rary Souvenir,” edited by the poet Alaric Watts, and enjoy- 
the enemy; he had gained victory upon victory, and had | ing a more than ordinary reputation for talent ; the “ Comic 
completely checked the progress of the mvasion of the terri-|| Annual,” by the facetious Thomas Hood; the “ Winter's! 
tories of his master. His vast military genius, the theme of Wreath,” “ Ackerman’s Forget-me-not,” the “Golden Lyre,” 
general praise and admiration ; his superior knowledge of, and | the “ Bijou,” the “ Religious Offering,” the “ Musical Bijou,” 
insight into, human character, forming so striking a contrast tothe “ Musical Souvenir,” and the “ Lithographic Album.” 
the narrow and contracted acquirements of Turkish military | Then there are for children of a smaller growth, the “ Juvenile 
men; his ready resources of policy, as well as of enterprise in |, Forget-me-not,” ‘“ Ackerman’s Juvenile Forget-me-not,” the 
he field ; his undaunted valour and unbounded ambition ; nay, | “Juvenile Keepsake,” the “ New-Ycar’s Gift,” the “Christ- 
his very personal features, piercing eye, and lofty bearing, all mas Box,” and “ Affection’s Offering.” 
gave evidence that the supposed victim of St. Helena had not|) American: The “ Talisman,” the “ Token,” and the 
expired; but, trusting himself to the frail car of a balloon, |“ Atlantic Souvenir ;" together with the “ Boston Juvenile 
had cleaved successfully the fields of ether, until, casting his! Keepsake,” and the “ Pearl,” adapted for like people, on this 
eye downwards upon the towers of St. Sophia, he, with in- | side of their teens. 
stinctive sagacity, alighted in Byzantium, and assuming a garb|| Among these juvenile efforts we were particularly pleased 


familiar to him at the Pyramids, awaited the coming of the j, with the “ Pearl,” got up by Ash, of Philadelphia: the bind- 
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are all at liberty to become stock-holders, and thus be enabled 
to begin the world with something in their pockets. Further 
information can be obtained by directing a line to either of the 
gentlemen before mentioned, and left in the care of Mr. Samue) 
Woodworth, 52] Pear!-street. 

Newspaper criticism—* | am sick and tired unto the death,’ 
says a correspondent, “ with the never-ceasing and indiscri 
minate praise bestowed by the newspapers upon every and 
jany production of the press. And the praise is so uniform 
and monotonous as to be, on every occasion, a mere echo and 
repetition of itself.” The reason we shrewdly suspect to be 
no more nor less than this, that the panegyrists scarcely ever 
\read the books they eulogise, and deeming it indispensable 
that they should say something favourable, by way of grateful 
return for the gift of the volume, they are straitened to find 
words in which to utter their laudatory views. There are 
several inconveniences attending this uniform system of uni- 
versal puffing, one of which, and a prominent one, is, that 
works of real merit are frequently destroyed with faint praise. 
Thus we lately saw a valuable production, the result of severe 
j ebour, and entitled to no ordinary commendation, passed off 
in the following words: “ This work is, no doubt, very good, 


| 





fierce Russ that he might avenge the disgrace and defeat of ing and typography are extremely neat, the reading matter 
Moscow and of Waterloo! Winter however approaches, and appropriate, and the plates superior to what could reasonably 
even Hussein Napoleon is benumbed by its influence, and retires, be expected from a work of its price and pretensions. Though 
to the walls of Choumla to protect himself from the antarctic | we do not intend to inflict upon our readers a review of each 
blasts which had once before been so fatal to his hopes of glory. | full-grown annual as it comes to hand, we will occasionally 
Winter passes away—spring re-opens the campaign—where transfer to the columns of our paper such articles as may 
is Hussein now? The Balkans are crossed—Varna falls— | appear to us to possess more than ordinary merit 

Beurghas, and even Adrianople surrenders! Who now gives | CR a ee aay 
the law tothe hitherto invincible legions of the crescent? One | 
Count Diebitsch, a supposed Russian general—but in reality, | 
Napoleon himself !—so the last German papers—those minute 
and enthusiastic interpreters of nature’s mysteries and secret 
harmonies—announce tous! Of the identity there cannot be 
a doubt. The same short stature, piercing eye, restless activity, 
indomitable spirit of conquest, and thirst of renown; the same 
abstemious habit and ready participation in the toils of the 
soldier—all, all prove that Diebitsch is Napoleon Bonaparte! 
And Hussein—alas, where is poor Hussein? We hope he 
will not be huddled into a sack, nor experience the rather un- 
pleasant contact of a bow for having been mistaken for the 
great leader of the French legions! 





Polytechnic Institute.—We have perused the prospectus, | 
constitution, and by-laws, of the “ Polytechnic Institute, of | 
|Shrewsbury, Monmouth county, state of New-Jersey.” It) 
| will not be deemed impertinent to add, for the benefit of the | 
|unlearned reader, that the term polytechnic is formed of two 
|| Greek words, signifying many arts; and, as applied in the | 
\ present instance, means a schoo! where many arts are taught. 

succeeded in Europe. An attempt is now about to be made, | 
purpose, we understand, several gentleman have associated, 
and have vested sufficient funds to carry the design into exe- 
cution. George W. Hall, principal of the Washington In- 
|, stitute, well known as a gentleman of learning, and for a sin- 
imparting instruction, stands at the 


| 


The Annuals.—A number of these works are at present | gularly felicitous tact in 
tying on our table, and something must, we suppose, be said || head of this institution. 
about them, albeit we feel a wonderful disinclination to the |'T, Barstow, a scientific and practical agriculturist from the | 
task. Perhaps the mental merit of this butterfly species of state of Pennsylvania, and Solyman Brown, well known as | 
literature has been sufficiently over-rated, and we feel no de-|/a teacher of (his city. A tract of land has been purchased, | 
sire to add our small quantum of “ honied words” tothe mass| comprising nearly one thousand acres, in one of the most | 
of sweet superletives that have already been applied to them. | healthy and delightful situations in the United States. It is 
it would be difficult, indeed, to say too much in favour of the that peninsula formed by the confluence of the north and | 
engravings und the mechanical exceution of these werks, but | south Shrewsbury rivers. Here the necessary buildings are 
the literary department seldom comes up to the hopes excited! to be erected, and are already commenced ; and here are to be | 
by the names of the celebrated authors blazoned forth in the |tauglit, not only every branch of literature, science and the 
table of contenis; and this is not surprising, for it is scarcely | fine arts, but also agriculture, gardening, all the mechanic 
to be expected that all good writers are to write well at all arts and trades, architecture, horsemanship, &c. 
times. Besides, many of them are pressed into the service; | The peculiar beauties of this admirable location can be duly | 
their contributions are solicited as a matter of favour, and ‘appreciated only by personal inspection. It is only thirty | 
are therefore noi to be rejected, even when they do not answer | miles south of New-York, and can be visited in three hours 


! 


the editor's expectations 


clude from its pages ali writers who have not already a high | which are the celebrated Shrewsbury oysters. A pure stream 
reputation ia the literary world. In the wide range of Eng- of fresh water traverses the land from west to east. The fields 
lish and American annuals, we do not see one that, as a whole, ‘are enclosed with hedges, which give the whole a picturesque 
equals the ceading matter of any of the three volumes of the |appearance. The hills of Navesink are in tull view on the 
© Talisman.” We do not say this in a spirit of national or /north, and on the east the ocean, beautified with vessels of ali de- 
local feelng, but werely as, right or wrong, our sincere ! scriptions at almost every season of the year. ‘The woodlands, of 
opition. in the engravings aud general appearance, most of | Which there are more than one hundred acres, cou.tribute inuch 
the English annuals are immensely superior to the American, to the general landscape ; and two extensive orchards, one of 
ind this will doubtless be the case for several years, The) apples and one of peaches, fill up the outline. On the whole, 

Keepsake,” in particular, ts one of the most splendid books ‘it may be said with strict propriety, that no tract of land of 
we have ever seen. Somme of the plates look as if they had equal extent, combines more ad\antages for such ap institution 


\ ‘The capital invested is to be divided into one thousand 


' 


meen executed by fairy fingers, and really appear too exqui- 
sitely delicate to have been the work of mortal Lands, 
But this branch of business, like every other, has already |) semi-annual instalments of twenty-tive dollars each, for which 


become overdone. New competitors start up in every direc- | the scrips will be prepared gs soon as an act of incorporation | 


tion, and considerable ingenuity is exercised in the selection | is obtained from the legislature of New-Jersey. 
of titles and temptations wherewith to allure the public. The, But the brightest featare in the picture remains to be, 


| Some of our readers are aware that such institutions have | 


to establish a similar seminary in the United States. For this } j;,,, 
| 


With him are connected Dr. Seth | 


Too much reliance is placed upon by steam-boat or packet. It is washed on three sides by tide | 
mere names, and the “ Keepsake” has gone so fur as to ex- | Waters which abound with the most delicious fish, among 


| shares of stock, at one hundred dollars each, to be paid in | 
| spoken on the occasion. 


and contains matter which is probably interesting to al! 
classes,” Comment on such a notice is unnecessary. 


Good advice.—We are happy to announce that the coun- 
sel given to the grand sultan, in an impromptu of four lines 
lin a late Mirror, has produced the desired effect. In the 
|treaty of peace lately ratified between Russia and Turkey, 
one article stipulates for the unconditional emancipation 
lof Greece! ‘This is another evidence of the influence of x 
| free press, of the irresistible power of poetry, and the unpa 
ralleled estimation in which the sublime porte holds the New 
York Mirror! With the best feelings for his welfare, we beg 





|| leave te trouble him with the following : 


No longer make slaves of your women, 
Nor keep them like lambs ina pen ; 
But open then cages and free them, 
And let them make slaves of the men 

Reuben.—The article, on our first page, addressed to Be 
la, under this signatare, was in type for last week's pape 
‘hat crowded out by a press of other matter. By some means 
lor other, it has since found its way into the Truth Teller, ot 
which we were not aware until the outside form of this num 
|ber had gone to press, or it should not have now appeared 
| under the head of original, although it was written for the 
| Mirror and sent to no other journal with the consent or know 
ledge of the author 

Miniature Flute Melodics.—Amateur flute players, who 
wish for tunes adapted to that instrument in the most conve 
nient portable form, can be gratified at Bourne's, Broadway, 
who has recently published, in a new and elegant style on 
cards, a collection of flute music, containing nearly all the 
| sweetest and most fashionable melodies of the present day. A 
| eparate card accompanies the music, containing the words ot 
the song; and the whole is contained in a case suitable fur 


| 


|the pocket. Spree 
| American Sporting Magazi; c.—The third number of this 
elegantly printed publication, has appeared, and is embellished 
with a beautiful copperplate engraving of a pointer, from the 
lburin of Cone. » 
Mr. Forrest. —We are happy to announce that Forrest com 
Himences a short engagement at the Park next week. 
Madame Malibrar.—This distinguished vocalist lately ap 
peared at the king's theatre in the character of Susanna. The 
London editors speak in the highest terms of her success in 
English opera iio” FE + 
Corent Gard Miss Fanny Kemble, daughter of Charle: 
| Kemble, has made a successful debut im Jubet, at this house 
| Alba ny Theatre.—This establishunent, after having under- 
‘gone a thorough repair, and received several new embellish. 


g 


| ments, was opened for the season on the ninth instant, under 


the management of Mr. W. Forrest. A neat and appropriate 
address, written by James Lawson, esq. of this city, was 





| The Essayist.—A new semi-monthly paper with this ttle 
i has been commenced at Baston. 


Conundrum.—The late alteration of prices at the Park 








“ Golden Lyre” is printed entirely with gold leaf in the place | noticed. The poor can enjoy all its advantages equally | (from seventy-five cents toa dallar) and it being the oply thea 
of ink, and will probably win |, with the rich ; for every boy that is willing to learn a trade, | trical establishment now open in this city, praduced the fol 

“ Goldeu opinions from all sorts of pereons."’ || will have sufficient hours for study, and the amount of his) lowing question and answer, at the pigeon-hole of the box 
The “ Landscape Annual” has taken the place of Ue “ Anni-|| labour at the particular calling he may choose, will, during his | office, a few evenings since : = 
versary,” under the control of Allan Cunningham, deservedly || apprenticeship, more than pay for his tuition and genteel! Cit 'zen—giving a dollar bill—Why is the Park theati 
celebrated for his spinted Scottish songs. But perhaps a list || maintenance. Those who prefer paying money, are at liberty | triumphant over all its opponents ? af 
of these christmas presents, which has been made out from|!to do so, and the terms will be found very libero! The pupils | Bighe— "g © lichet--Because it gives no quarter 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








THE DRAMA AS IT IS. 


The drama is a poetry which, in its legitimate scope, must be addressed 
to all ranks of society—must wear the common garb.and speak the com 
mon language of all. It is the forum where all ranks meet and are but 
equal; where the base of mankind untearn their ferocity and divest 
themselves of their callousness ; and where, likewise, the noble and 
gentle must dispense with artificial feelings, and know, whatever be the 
shell, the kernel is at best but a mau.—Axon. 


Tuene are few subjects, if any, that have elicited a greater 

flow of mere words, than what is termed the “ decline of the 
legitimate drama.” It is one of the most approved and en- 
during themes extant for small declamation, and has conse- 
quently become the almost exclusive property of “smart young 
men” and unfledged scribblers, who think it looks well to la- 
ment the non-enactment of Shakspeare, and so indulge in 
little frothy vituperations against the bad taste of the public, 
and the intellectual depravity of managers, actors, and modern 
authors. They discuss in the most flippant and self-satisfied 
manner a question that involves numberless vexing and per- 
plexing difficulties, and pass their silly censures and give their 
witless advice upon a subject of which they are profoundly 
ignorant. When a satirist, like Lord Byron or Mr. Charles 
Sprague, or any man of talents, undertakes to lash the vices 
of the stage, the lack of practical knowledge is overlooked in 
the display of poetic power; they present us with a forcible 
picture of what is bad, but without pointing out the ¢ficient 
means to make that bad better; they dwell much upon the 
faults and follies of the system, because faults and follies are 
the food of the satirist, and they will even, at times, give very 
fine advice, which has only the fault of not being practicable. 
‘They ought to bear in mind what Portia truly and sensibly 
says, “ If w do were as easy as to know what were good to 
do, chapels had been churches and poor men’s cottages princes’ 
palaces. It is a good divine that follows his own instrue- 
tions.” Lord Byron, when he dipped his pen in gall, and 
wrote his “ English bards and Scotch reviewers,” denounced 
the stage along with other existing follies; but when he actu- 
ally became concerned in the management of Drury-lane, he 
found it a great deal easier to censure than amend. And yet 
now the A. and B. newspaper critics prate about the offence 
given to their delicate tastes, when a profitable piece of non- | 
sense happens to be enacted, instead of Shakspeare or the | 
* sterling English comedies!” But the best of the joke ts, | 
that most of this kind of persons whom we have had the 
wisfortune to become acquainted with, in reality know no 
more of the sterling English comedies (except a few of the 
most popular) than they do of Homer in the original ; and as | 
for Shakspeare, their knowledge of him is confined to his Mac- | 
beth, Othello, Richard the Third, and a few more of his acting | 
plays; while his more imaginative ones, his Tempest and 
Midsummer Night's Dream, or his Timon of Athens, and | 
Love’s Labour Lost, are so much heathen Greek to them; nay, 
one whom we knew, that pretended a most overweening admi- | 
vation for the immortal bard, actually did not know that he had | 
written either songs or sonnets ; and upon being told that the 
popular song of “ Bid ine discourse,” was one of his, resented 
the information as an impudent attempt to undervalue his un- 
derstanding and impose upon his credulity! Yet these are, | 
tor the most part, the sort of people that affect a stately su-| 
premacy, and talk about managers “ dazzling the eyes of the 
ignorant vulgar,” and “ catering for the vitiated taste of the 
public !”’ 

Now we are by no means going so far as to contend that 
the “drama as it is,” is any thing like the “ drama as it! 
ought to be ;” but we do mean to say, that there is “ an infi- | 
nite deal of nothing,” or, at least, nothing but unmingled | 
cant, preached upon this very subject. Even at the present | 
day, Shakspeare ia played ten times to any other author's | 
onee, and would, if the public attended, be enacted still more | 
frequently, and for this simple and satistactory reason, that | 
his dramas are not one-half the expense of modern picces, | 
for they have the beaut y that 

* Needs not the foreign aid of ornament :" 
consequently, the cost of “ scenery, machinery, dresses, and 
decorations,” is all saved; and to those who, for want of a 
genuine admiration of that truly immortal man, counterfeit | 
an ardent longing for his more frequent presentation on the| 
stage, we would say—or rather we will tell them an anecdote | 
which, though old, is good and applicable, and may .be more | 
to the purpose than argument. 

A certain king of France had a very pretty queen whom, 


| 


| 


' 


he loved “ passing well,” at least, considering that he was a| 


Frenchman and she was his wife, but still not with such ex- 
‘tysive devotion as to prevent 
© [ls spirit bunting after new fancics. ' 


parts, is more likely on the next to relish the passion and 


i 


| sometimes excite the feelings to a pitch that prevents sleep 


A worthy ecclesiastic about the court perceiving this, under- 
took to lecture his majesty upon the subject, and expressed his 
surprise that he could slight so beauteous a lady for others 
evidently her inferior. The king, instead of answering the 
question, asked the priest what dish he was most partial to. 
“ Partridges,” answered the friar, in an emphatic tone, while 
his eyes glistened and his lips moved involuntarily at the ideas 
which the mention of his favourite repast called forth—“ par- 
tridges, your majesty.’ ‘The next morning the worthy cler- 
gyman was lodged in prison, and for fourteen days, morning, 
noon, and night—breakfast, dinner, and supper—partridges 
and partridges only were set before him, until the gastric juices 
of the worthy ecclesiastic could no longer endure this horrible 
monotony, and he exclaimed, in an agony of feeling, that 
“ they might imprison him as long as they liked, if they would 
only give him something else to eat!’ Upon this the king 
sent for him. “How is this,” said his majesty, “ that you 
complain of your favourite fare! “ Partridges are excellent,” 
quoth the friar, “ but always partridges !" “ The queen is 
excellent,” retorted his majesty, “but always the queen !” and 
so the king had his joke and the priest a change of diet. 
Now we hope that no person whose imagination particu- 
larly qualifies him for tinding out a bad moral, will infer from 
this, that we mean to applaud his majesty’s very improper 
and naughty behaviour; all that is meant to be deduced from 
the story is, that Shakspeare, always Shakspeare, would be 
neither profitable to the managers, nor pleasing to the public. 
The mind of man requires a variety of intellectual food, 
the same as his stomach requires a variety of animal nutri- 
ment; and that mind is perhaps the healthiest, and that sto- 
mach the strongest, that can enjoy themselves off whatever is 
set before them: what they lose in extreme delicacy, they 
make up in vigour. With some people, as the common say- 
ing is, “ allis fish that comes to their net ;” if they can get a 
good tragedy or comedy, so much the better; if not, an opera 
will do as well; if that is not to be had, why then abroad 
farce, or a broader melo-drama ; or in default of these, even an 
extravaganza or a pantomime ; always provided, that the thing 
be tolerably good of its kind; and the man who on one night 
laughs heartily at the extravagance of Hilson, or the extrava- 
gant extravagance of Barnes, in some of their “ broad-grin” 


pathos, the exquisite poetry and divine philosophy of Shak- 
speare, than one of those squeamish and pedantic personages, 
whose 

* Visagesdo cream and mantle like a standing pool,’ 
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independent of the easy and correct performances of the one, 
and the sprightly and spirited personations of the other, we 
always like to see Mrs. Wallack and Mrs. Sharpe on the boards 
both dress so well, particularly Mrs. Sharpe, who in correc! 
taste, variety, richness, and appropriateness of costume, ex- 
cels any lady we have ever seen on the stage—and, this is no 
small merit, for a well-dressed woman is at any time pleasanter 
to look upon than a dull play. There are, however, some 
things occasionally exhibited which there is no getting over, 
to wit, dogs, horses, elephants, and the brute creation in genera! 
—real fire and real water, wonderful ascensions from the 
stage to the gallery, impressive ceremonies of shooting de- 
serters, jugglers, rope-dancers, and little children—these are 
unalloyed, unmitigated evils. 

But though gauds and show, and spectacles and melo-dra 
| mas ate pleasant enough occasionally and in their place, it is 
ithe interest and duty of every one who values sound rational 
dramatic representations to raise his voice against them when 
they are too frequently introduced, and assume an undue im- 
portance in the evening’s entertainment. They are wel! 
enough as a dessert after more solid and substantial aliment 
but if furnished as the principal intellectual food for the thea- 
tre-going public, the inevitable consequence will be depravity 
of taste and attenuation of intellect. Let a good tragedy or 
comedy, which in itself contains enough poetry and passion, 
wit and sense for any reasonable man for one evening, be 
| iret enacted, and then let whatever popular nonsense most it: 
| vogue oceasionally follow, by which arrangement all partie: 
will be satisfied. Though the public cannot justly be charged 
j with indifference in respect to Shakspeare, yet it is to be re 
|gretted that they certainly do display an apathy towards th: 
genuine old comedies, (ah! they know not the treasures that 
they pass unheeded by) yet this, ina great measure, arises from 
their not being familiar with their merits. The Park theatr 
jhas now a stock company capable of, to say the least, acting 
respectably almost any comedy in the English language, and 
the managers ought to endeavourto create a taste for the mor: 
jcorrect appreciation of the genuine excellencies of the old 
dramatic authors. Let them not be discouraged by a few in 
different houses, but persevere. If they were to set apart a 
particular night in each week for the production of a sterling 
comedy, this would amount to between forty and fifty piece~ 
of real merit in the course of the season—an immense acqui 
sition. And if the newspapers and literary journals were to 
imake a point of especially noticing and commenting on that 
evening's performance, there is little doubt that in a short time 

















and who dare not be caught enjoying themselves with any | 
thing save what is ef acknowledged excellence, and turn up| 
their good-for-nothing noses at the eflorts of every author or! 
actor who has not as yet received the stamp of public appro- | 
bation, ‘“ Marry, hang them!’ It is really amusing at times! 
to sit in a theatre and witness the behaviour of one of these 
gentry—to see the air of critical primness which he assumes | 
on the entrance of a celebrated actor, or to observe the smile | 
of supercilious pity which he casts upon some poor wretch , 
beside him, who is thrown into eestacies by a comic song, a| 
bad joke, Barnes’s wig coming off, or any other interesting 
incident which “Sir Oracle” esteems frivolous. And when 
two of them get together, the way in which they reflect each 
other's tolly—the looks of deep significance that pass between 
them-—and the air of conscious superiority with which they 
survey the ordinary mortals around them, is as instructing 
and amusing as the play, let it be what it may. 

In theatrical matters we must confess that our own taste is 
by no means particularly fastidious, but ts capable of embra- 
cing all the diflerent species (not individuals) of the dra:matic 
family ; even the tribe most vilitied of all, known by the appel- 
lation of melo-dramas, and though, certainly, this class owns 
many members too bad for human endurance, yet there are 
others capable of interesting and exciting the feelings in no 
common degree. ‘Though there are bad melo-dramas without 
number, yet a good melo-draima is not so bad a thing. It is a 
sort of skeleton tragedy, without the stateliness and poetry, 
where the murders are conuuitted in simple prose, and the 
villanies carried on without the aid of blank verse. It is the 
sketch and outline of a tragedy where actions are represented 
rather than characters delineated, and where every thing is 
broad and general, coarse and rough, but which when well 
enacted and kept within the moderate | is of y 
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during the more interesting scenes. Nay, so very unrefined 
| is our taste that we cannot join in the prevailing hue and cry 
|| gainst gaudy spectacles and splendid scenery, thinking them 
|| very good in their place, and even feel an unbecoming interest 
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it would not only be creditable and profitable to the manager: 
but creditable and profitable to the public, ( 


VARIETIES. 
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MEMORY. 
Fond memory, like a mocking bird, 
Within the widowed heart is heard 
Repeating every touching tone 
Of voices that from earth have gone. 

Vie FIRST GRAV HAIR.—A gray hair was espied amon 
the raven locks of a fair friend of ours, a few days since. “ O 
pray, pull it out,” she exclaimed. “Jf I pull it out, ten wil! 
lcome to the funeral,” replied the lady who had made the un 
jwelcome discovery. “Pluck it out, nevertheless,” said th: 
\dark-haired damsel, “it is no sort of consequence how mans 
‘come, if they only come in black.” 
| AN INGENIOUS APoLoGy.—“ Why,” said a country clergy 
|man to one of his flock, “do you always sleep in your per 
;when Iam in the pulpit, while you are all attention to every 
stranger I invite 2” “Because, sir, when you preach I am 
jsure all’s right; but Tean’t trust a stranger without keeping 
ja good look out.” 

Hyrersois.—A Vermont horse jockey boasting the othe: 
jday cf the speed of his horse, gravely asserted that he could 
itrot seventeen miles an hour. “Seventeen miles an hour! 
says a bystander, “I guess as how that's a thumper.” “ My 
dear fellow,” replied he of the Green Mountain, “ seventeen 
jmiles is no great for the creature now; for when he was but 
\two years old, the lightning killed the old mare, and chasec 
\the colt all around the pasture, without getting within te 
‘rods of him.” 
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jin the “ dresses and decorations,” which is one reason why, |! 








